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of George, the son, while Pitt, on the other hand,
upheld what might be thought to be naturally the
Whig doctrine, and maintained that it was for the
English Parliament to decide as to the proper person
to act in the absence of the King. George, the son,
was, of course, chosen for the place, and would have
been so chosen in any case. The health of the King
became worse and worse as years went on. He lost
his sight; he lost his hearing ; "his madness increased,
until at last he had to be kept under almost constant
restraint, and was indeed much more thoroughly a
madman than Shakespeare has pictured his King
Lear. Poor George's death must have come as a
relief to him in the end. Even the sternest historian
may afford to be lenient with him. His end was less
heroic, and even more tragic, than that of Louis XVI.

